EDUCATION   FOR  A  WORLD  ADRIFT

Then there are poems where the ideas are no longer
abstract but clothed in a concrete form. In this class
come works like Wordsworth's Leech-Gatherer, a story
of a walk on a moor during which the poet met an old
man gathering leeches in the ponds. None of his poems
better illustrate the poet's power which he so modestly
describes:

In common things that round us lie
Some random truths he can impart;
The harvest of a quiet eye
That broods and sleeps on his own heart;

in none has imaginative insight found more perfect poetic
expression. It can be read almost without reference
to the idea which it embodies and which the sub-
title, 'Resolution and Independence*, records; but that idea
dominated the poet's mind, even if a reader may not
notice it.

Then again there are poems, like The Faery Queen, Para-
dise Lost, Prometheus Unbound, The Idylls of the King, in which
a view of life is present, but latent. In all of them it is easy
to forget or disregard the philosophy they embody, and,
when the moral or idea in them loses its interest, the story
may survive by its own vitality: as Paradise Lost has out-
lived its theology without losing any of its greatness, and
remains a masterpiece though it no longer justifies the
ways of God to man.

In all these types of poetry a view of life is present, sub-
merged in each at different depths. In The Happy Warrior
it stands out and strikes the mind at once; in The Leech-
Gatherer it may escape notice; in The Faery Queen or The
Idylls of the King it must be looked for, if it is to be seen.
Spenser, for instance, can be read for many reasons and
looked at from many angles. We may be interested in his